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PREFACE. 


In consenting to the publication of the following 
pages I do so with much reluctance on account of the 
incomplete treatment of the subject assigned me— 
““German Immigration to Pennsylvania.’’ This is in 
part due to my own lack of familiarity with the sub- 
ject, and to the unsatisfactory sources from which I 
was obliged to draw my information. I am indebted 
to Dr. G. G. Groff, of Bucknell University, William 
Beidleman, and others for many facts. J found in my 
research for authentic information that it was more 
or less disconnected, although the authors of some 
works consulted were evidently diligent and earnest 
enough in their efforts. 

I discovered the great need of something standard 
on this great subject. It is my thought that some one 
with the ability, time, and inclination be employed, 
with several assistants, to produce some standard vol- 
umes which may be regarded as authentic and ex- 
haustive. This would require admission to the ar- 
chives of Germany, France, Italy, England, and the 
United States, and would require probably five years 
to accomplish the work. It might also necessitate the 
expenditure of $25,000, but we believe the copyrights 
would be worth many times this sum as soon as the 
first edition appeared. The subject is so interesting, 
and one my father was a student of, that I mean to be- 
come more familiar with it myself, and to endeaver 
to find some one willing to finance the publication of a 
world’s standard history of the Germans who emi- 
grated to America, their antecedents, and their great 
work here. 

Very truly, 
Bensamin K. Focut. 
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DEDICATION 


This dedication is prompted not only by feelings of 
deep filial regard, but as well by a growing apprecia- 
tion of the essential and valuable place of the Ger- 
manic spirit in our social and civil life. Rev. David 
Henlein Focht was a true expression of this spirit in 
the best terms of American life. He was a descendant 
of German ancestors whose devotion to the cause of 
humanity was inspired in the Reformation of the 16th 
century, finding its expression in the pulpit, in the 
school, and on the battlefield in the Fatherland. Com- 
ing to this country, his grandsire, twenty years after 
his coming, identified himself with the Revolution of 
76. At Stony Point with General Wayne, at German- 
town, and through the entire struggle, he stood with 
his American fellow-citizens. This spirit was seen in 
the whole life of the subject of this dedication. Unable 
to take the field in the stirring times of ’61 to ’65, he 
was a most loyal supporter of the National Govern- 
ment. An avowed Abolitionist, he received not a little 
of the obloquy once given these advocates of human 
freedom. By his patriotic utterances, in public and 
in private, by his unwearied devotion to the welfare of 
the soldier and his family, he won the deep affection 
and gratitude of men in the field and at home. Dying 
in 1864 from disease incurred while acting with the 
emergency men in the summer of 1863, he did not see 
the great triumph of right and justice, but with pro- 
phetic forecast he rested in the sure hope that God 
would not let this Government pass away in weakness 
and disaster. 

A man of scholarly habits, he was an adept in the 
German language with both tongue and pen. To the 
ordinary attainments of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, he 
added proficiency with Platt-Deutsch and the various 
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dialects of Germany. Because of his knowledge of 
geology and botany and of the local history of the 
Juniata settlements, his public services were in con- 
stant demand and were cheerfully given. 

He was ever zealous and effective in his calling in 
the ministry, always unselfishly devoted to the per- 
petuity of the National Government, never failing in 
any issue that touched the rights of men, and in fullest 
sympathy with every effort to relieve the needs of men. 

His memory is blessed. 

THE AUTHOR. 


LETTER OF REQUEST: 


New Coxtumpta, Pa., Aug. 30th, 1907. 
Hon. Benszamin K. Focut, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

My Dear Sir: I have been requested to ask that you 
permit the publication of the address you delivered at 
the reunion of the Hummel family, at Packer’s Island, 
Northumberland county, August 28th, 1907. As presi- 
dent of the Hummel Family Association, I join in this 
request, and most earnestly trust you may make a 
favorable response, so that what you said on that occa- 
sion may be preserved for future reference. 


Very truly yours, 


Wituram E. Hummet, 
President Hummel Family Asso. 


GERMAN IMMIGRATION TO PENNSYLVANIA. 


ay 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


IT assume that wherever you find German people, or 
people of German descent, you will find members of 
the Hummel family, and wherever you find members 
of the Hummel family you will find people of some 
degree of German extraction. 

In meeting this great gathering of representatives 
of the Hummel family on this occasion, I feel that I am 
only renewing, with most of you at least, an old ac- 
quaintance and friendship. For while I am not here 
today to discuss politics, you will permit me to express 
a very grateful regard for hundreds of the members of 
the Hummel family. I believe that about the tirst 
place I stopped in making my first political canvass 
was at Mr. John Hummel’s home, in Kelly township, 
Union county. And on that day, and on every other 
day that I met this fine gentleman, he gave me what we 
these days call the ‘‘glad hand,’’ and since then, and 
after his death, his son and other relatives have indeed 
been very good to me with respect to constant and loyal 
support. 

Speaking of running for office, I might say that a 
member of the Hummel family, in Union county, made 
the record run of all the candidates who ever presented 
themselves over there for public suffrage. It was the 
ease of the late Judge Hummel. You know, in some 
counties the people give a man only one term in office, 
in others two terms. Sometimes a candidate manages 
to get three, and a specially clever or worthy one is 
allowed to get and is considered entitled to all he can 


Norre.—In the following pages names are mentioned which are not 
German, but this is explained by the fact that in many instances the 
maternal side of the family furnished the German blood if not the family 
name. 
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win. In Union county it has been one term for asso- 
ciate judge, and no more. But in the case of Judge 
Hummel there was an exception. He broke all prece- 
dents by getting three terms. Since then the trick has 
been tried over and over, but without success. Many 
a candidate out for renomination or re-election would 
plead, ‘‘You gave Judge Hummel three terms, why 
not two for me?’’ And the answer came back just as 
often, ‘‘That is all true enough, but you are not Judge 
Hummel.’’ 

Of course, if I did not stand well with the Hummels, 
it is evident that my friend of all these years, Mr. Will 
Hummel, would not have invited me to address you 
today. The truth of the matter is, that while I am of 
German descent all right, unfortunately, so far as this 
address is concerned, I know more about the Hummels. 
than I do about this Pennsylvania German business. 
But I have no hesitation in coming here and making 
at least an effort to say something about the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, for I have found over all the counties 
I have traversed in my campaigns members of the 
Hummel family, and wherever I met them, at their 
homes or country side or public meetings, they were 
invariably patriotic, public-spirited people, and 
whether always agreeing with me or not, I have been 
treated with the utmost kindness and courtesy, and 
therefore know that the same good feeling will prevail 
here today. You and your ancestors and mine were © 
among the first strong men and women of this section— 
the character builders who helped to make Central 
Pennsylvania the proud boast of all who reside among 
and by these hills and fertile valleys and proud waters. 

The subject of my address, as assigned me by the 
president of this Association, ‘‘German Immigration 
to Pennsylvania,’’ cannot be treated intelligently with- 
out first at least briefly reviewing the story of the ori- 
gin of the German people, the section of Europe from 
whence they came, and some of the causes which led 
up to the departure from the continent of our ances- 
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tors, whose descendants now people this section of 
Pennsylvania. 

The question of man’s exact birthplace, notwith- 
standing the vast amount of literature published by 
ethnologists, has always been left in doubt. It has 
been found, however, in tracing the various German 
tribes from the earliest period, that an important 
branch of the original stock settled in the region of the 
upper Rhine, in the south of Germany, from whence 
many who came to Pennsylvania, originally resided. 
The Roman historians in their records claim the Ger- 
mans to have first been found in the region of the 
Baltic sea, in the middle of the fourth century, B. C. 
Two centuries later than this, it is known that they 
came down from the north in such numbers as to sweep 
everything in Europe before them, finally growing so 
formidable in numbers and strength as to be able to 
batter down the gates of Rome. For 500 years these 
hardy German tribes beat back Roman soldiers and 
Roman power beyond the Danube on the south and the 
Main on the north. With the decadence of Rome they 
occupied more territory, and have virtually been mas- 
ters of this region ever since. The impress of Roman 
civilization was left with the Germans, and materially 
aided in giving them a start toward the attainment of 
that proud place they today occupy in the intellectual, 
industrial, and scientific world. 

It is a pretty well established fact that after 600 
years from the first contact with the Romans that 
there grew along the upper Rhine the races of German 
people from whom you and I have descended. | 

In determining the causes which led up to the Ger- 
man immigration to the Western Hemisphere and 
these immediate valleys about us, we find it recorded 
that in the fifth century the Germans themselves un- 
dertook to become invaders and conquerors, making 
war against the first French king; but they were de- 
feated and driven back after their first battle. Here 
we find the starting point of the immediate cause for 
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the immigration of our German ancestors to this con- 
tinent. 7 

The Palatinate, an independent German State or 
Principality for 500 years, and from which charming 
country our ancestors came 200 years ago, driven be- 
fore political persecution, might be considered the real 
birthplace of Pennsylvania Germans. One of the his- 
torians whom I consulted in preparing this address, 
and who has many times visited the Palatinate, says 
of that country: ‘‘ A journey through the valleys of the 
upper Rhine at the present day will suggest the in- 
quiry, why a people should wish to leave so fair an 
estate. Nowhere has nature been more lavish in be- 
stowing its bounties than in that fair land. There are 
to be seen the most highly cultivated fields, vineclad 
hills, and enchanting scenery, and ruined castles that 
tell of a once feudal dignity and glory. The valley of 
the Rhine is indeed the garden of Germany, if not of 
all Europe.”’ 

But the causes which led to the enormous immigration 
200 years ago are written in fire and sword and blood. 
This Palatinate country along the Rhine had been the 
battlefield for all Europe for a thousand years. The 
erimes committed in the Palatinate, due to political 
persecution and religious fanaticism, beggar descrip- 
tion. They mark the blackest pages in the whole world 
of war and strife. The vengeance of the German em- 
perors was first visited upon the Palatinate because 
the inhabitants had embraced the tenets of the Refor- 
mation. Following Martin Luther’s defiance of the 
Church of Rome, this war continued for a full one 
hundred years. Following came the thirty years’ war 
for religious freedom, which terminated successfully, 
but scarcely had this ended when Louis XIV, of 
France, in 1688, sent his armies of invasion against the 
Germans. The monstrous crimes committed by his 
soldiers stagger belief. The whole country was pil- 
laged and made a heap of charred ruins. Towns and 
cities were laid in ashes and the inhabitants murdered. 
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We have thus touched upon the origin of our ances- 
tors and of their trials for a thousand and more years 
before they began to immigrate to America. Now, 
how did it happen that they turned their faces toward 
this continent, instead of some other? We can under- 
stand why they were willing to go anywhere to secure 
religious and political liberty, but that it required an 
opportunity before such relief could be offered must 
be also understood. 

At this critical period James II, of England, abdi- 
cated the throne, and was succeeded by William of 
Orange. This prince had a warm feeling for the peo- 
ple of the Palatinate. There resulted a declaration of 
war on Louis of France. The butchery was renewed 
by the French, and practiced in a way that is inde- 
scribable. It was from 1701 to 1713 that emigration 
from the Palatinate began in earnest, and continued 
without interruption for nearly seventy-five years. 

It is recorded that in 1614 three European explorers 
visited the Mohawk valley, in New York State, then 
came south by way of the headwaters of the Delaware 
river into Pennsylvania. These are said to have been 
the first white men who ever set foot on Pennsylvania 
soil. It is recorded that Cornelius Hendrickson, in 
command of a West India Company vessel, met these 
three men near Philadelphia. Hendrickson, being in 
the employ of the Dutch service, made immediate 
claims on this whole territory, and a demand was made 
to colonize this section. The principal settlement of 
the Dutch government was at New York. For some 
time the Dutch, together with some Swedes and Finns, 
held full sway. In 1664 the English took New Amster- 
dam, now New York, and the Delaware river colonies. 
They were retaken by the Dutch, but soon again fell 
into the hands of the English under a proprietary gov- 
ernment established by William Penn. It was in 1681 
that the British government made a grant to William 
Penn of a ‘‘tract of land in America lying north of 
Maryland; on the east bounded by the Delaware river; 
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on the south limited as Maryland, and northward to 
extend as far as plantable.’’ This territory Penn se- 
cured in liquidation of a claim against the English 
~ government which he inherited from his father, the 
amount being 16,000 pounds. Then followed a very 
interesting and important period. The events attend- 
ing this time terminated in thousands of German fam- 
ilies locating in Pennsylvania. Penn made fair and 
honorable trades with the Indians for their lands, and 
but for the attitude of the French in Canada, who in- 
cited the red men to war, there would have been no 
blood shed in settling these valleys. Penn sold his 
land cheaply, mostly in blocks of five thousand acres, 
for 100 pounds, or something like 10 cents an acre. 
Some of this land bought at this price in Lancaster 
county has been known to produce in a single year on 
one acre $1,500 worth of tobacco, while building lots 
in the cities and towns which Penn sold at 10 cents per 
acre have produced anywhere from $100 to $5,000 a 
front foot. Here finally started the great stream of 
emigration which gave us this mighty German popula- 
tion. King Louis of France furnished the cause by his 
butchery, which drove these Germans from the Pala- 
tinate, while Penn furnished the asylum from this. 
awful oppression. During the following two years 
about fifty vessels arrived at Philadelphia, bringing set- 
tlers from England, Holland, and the German Quakers 
from the Palatinate. The latter founded German- 
town. Penn visited the Palatinate in 1671, and again 
in 1677. He was intensely religious, and, speaking 
German fluently, won thousands of converts to Quaker- 
ism. When William III died in 1702, and was suc- 
ceeded by Queen Anne, the Germans found in her a 
new and enthusiastic friend who assisted many of 
them to come to this country. These emigrants sought 
political rather than religious freedom, for there were 
many German Catholics among them sharing their 
trials and hardships together. 
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So eager were the Palatines to come here that some 
who had no money with which to pay their passage, 
sold themselves into service for a term of years, so as 
to be able to compensate the master of the vessel. 
Minors were bound out until twenty-one, but there are 
many instances where earlier freedom was gained by 
running away. A skillful workman could get his free- 
dom in three years, while others were compelled to 
serve six or seven years. When an emigrant vessel 
arrived, those desiring to purchase the service of the 
redemptioners went on board, examined the list and 
the price at which the services were held, together with 
other details furnished by the master of the vessel. 
The list set forth the cost to the master in full of every 
voyager thus brought over. During the period from 
1700 to 1800 all sorts of advertisements appeared in 
the newspapers of Philadelphia announcing the sale of 
the services of these redemptioners by the masters of 
the vessels. I will give several instances. 

In 1773 there appeared in a newspaper the follow- 
ing: 

‘“To be sold, a Dutch apprentice lad, who has five 
years and three months to serve; has been brought up 
to the tailor business. Can work well.’’ 

Another in 1776 read: 

‘*A German female servant is for sale. She has 
five years to serve.’’ 

So eager to get away from the horrible conditions 
forced upon them in the Palatinate, our ancestors were 
even thus willing to go into temporary self-imposed 
bondage, that they might here find full religious and 
political freedom. ‘Those who came over in this way 
were held in the same respect as those who paid their 
way. In the parlance of today, we would say it was 
with them a case of getting here in ‘‘any old way.’’ 

The business judgment of the owners of vessels was 
not always the best. They often so overcrowded their 
ships that many died during passage. One small ship 
left a Dutch port with four hundred passengers on 
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board; when the vessel arrived in Philadelphia but 
fifty of the four hundred were alive. These emigrant 
ships were denominated ‘‘destroying angels.’’ The 
passengers were packed between decks, deprived oi 
pure air, and the quarters were mostly scenes of dis- 
tress and horror. In 1738 two thousand passengers 
are reported to have died while crossing the Atlantic. 

Sailing masters in these days were little better than 
brutes. They regarded the life of an emigrant very 
lightly. A redemptioner, however, was often treated 
better than those who paid their fare. The ship mas- 
ter had his pay from the one, and cared no further 
about him; out of the redemptioner something had to 
be derived, for of course if he died in passage there 
was a loss to the ship master, unless it could be as- 
sessed upon the other redemptioners, which was gen- 
erally done. It is a matter of record that it took one 
vessel twenty weeks to make the voyage, and when it 
arrived the Palatines who had embarked were nearly 
all dead and had been buried at sea. 

On July 30, 1718, William Penn died, and his three 
sons, Thomas, Richard, and John, succeeded him in 
this gigantic real estate business. They still had left 
many millions of acres. The truth of the matter is, 
these emigrants.came with such a rush that they fre- 
quently overlooked the Penn land office and picked out 
desirable locations and simply squatted. History 
tells us that many of these squatters had been fighting 
soldiers in Germany, and were not of the temperament 
that would permit of an argument with the Penn 
brothers or their land agents. 7 

There is some difference of opinion as to the number 
of Germans in Pennsylvania at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. Professor 8. Haldeman puts the number in 1763 
at 280,000. The increase in the following ten years 
must have been great, and it would be safe to estimate 
that there were here at that time 300,000. The great- 
est number came in the twenty years from 1730 to 
1750, when it is said that ships crossed the Atlantic 
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between Rotterdam and Philadelphia with almost the 
regularity of a ferry. 

Some years ago I had an argument on the floor of 
the Assembly at Harrisburg in reference to some point 
involving a question of history, the discussion occur- 
ring with a member from one of the lower counties. 
In the exchange of compliments I called his attention 
to the fact that there would have been no independence 
for this country had it not been for the patriotic citi- 
zens who came down from the interior counties with 
their squirrel caps and long guns to fight the British 
and Tories at Germantown and the Brandywine. My 
adversary retorted that the ‘‘Pennsylvania Dutch,’’ 
as he ealled them, were all descendants of Hessians, 
and that we had little room to reflect upon the patriot- 
ism, during the Revolutionary period, of the people of 
Delaware and Chester counties, whom I had denom- 
inated Tories. As soon as possible thereafter I ac- 
quired the actual facts in regard to these Hessians. 
So far as these mercenaries were concerned, there 
were few Hessians living in this country after the 
Revolutionary war. Thirty thousand came, all told, 
at $30 a head, and in many eases to be beheaded; 
17,313 returned home, 5,000 were killed and died of 
disease, so that less than 7,000 remained. We pre- 
viously showed that there were 250,000 Germans in 
Pennsylvania before the Revolutionary war, so that at 
the close of the war for independence there could not 
have been in the whole country more than five per 
cent. of Hessians, and in Pennsylvania not more than 
two per cent. out of a possible 100 per cent. It will, 
therefore, be seen that there is not much Hessian about 
the Pennsylvania Germans today. 

In 1739 Sauer’s German newspaper made its first 
appearance. It was anti-English in sentiment, and 
the editor everlastingly roasted the Britons. The Ger- 
mans had manifested some friendliness toward the 
English rule in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
but Sauer’s newspaper soon stirred up a hostile feel- 
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ing, and the Germans were ready for independence 
long before 1776. But for the influx of Germans to 
Pennsylvania there could not possibly have been any 
independence for this country—at least at the time it 
was secured. There was a strong sentiment against 
the Germans on the part of the English, who found 
them too numerous to Anglicise, that great statesman, 
Benjamin Franklin, sharing in the prejudice. It is. 
more than likely that Sauer’s newspaper had been 
touching up the great philosopher for some of his 
moral shortcomings, and probably also because his re- 
ligion was not by any means too orthodox. Long be- 
fore the events of Lexington, Bunker Hill, and Inde- 
pendence Hall the Germans in Pennsylvania had 
shown abhorrence for oppression, and declared in 
favor of independence. When the final hour to strike 
came they were found swarming to the ranks of Wash- 
ington from all the colonies. Many of them had been: 
soldiers in Europe, and from their ranks came many 
officers who won honorable distinction. As early as 
1772 German residents of Philadelphia organized an. 
association under the name of ‘‘The Patriotic Associa- 
tion of the City and County of Philadelphia.’’ The 
Germans held a controlling influence at that time in 
Philadelphia in business and eivie affairs, which 
greatly irritated the English. They were also strong 
in the Provincial Assembly held the same year, 
among the number of members being Casper Weitzel, 
of Northumberland county. The ‘‘Corresponding 
Committee’’ induced the New York and North Carolina 
Germans to join against Briton. They formed mili- 
tary organizations everywhere, and marched wherever 
sent. When the Continental Congress called for four 
battalions, Pennsylvania and Maryland to furnish four 
companies each, Pennsylvania sent five companies, and 
every officer was a German. They were at Trenton,. 
December, 1776; at Princeton; with Washington at the 
Brandywine and Germantown, and in the midst of the 
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bitter snows of Valley Forge in 1777-78. Washington . 
always relied upon his German officers and troops. 

Of course an address on the ‘‘Pennsylvania Ger- 
man’’ would not be complete without reference to Con- 
rad Weiser. We find this individual to be fully worthy 
the place he holds in history as a forceful agent, or 
rather a real diplomat, at the time of the early settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania. He spent his boyhood days 
among the Indians of the Six Nations, where he ac- 
quired a full knowledge of their habits and language, 
and through this knowledge and his fine skill prevented 
an alliance of the New York State, Pennsylvania, and 
North Carolina Indians with the French in Canada. 
But for Weiser’s ability to prevent this coalition the 
French, instead of the English, would have gained con- 
trol of North America. It was just about two hundred 
years ago that Weiser and his followers passed down © 
by this beautiful Packer Island from the Mohawk val- 
ley in New York State, where they had practically 
been driven out by English aggression. This was in 
1729 or 1730 when his career began. He knew well old 
Chief Shikillimy, and in his negotiations for peace had 
him visit Philadelphia, where he appeared before the 
Colonial Assembly, together with deputations of 
Oneida, Cayuga, and Onondaga chiefs. For twenty- 
five years he worked between the chiefs of all the 
Indian tribes and the Penns, with the result that there 
were comparatively few Indian wars in this section 
during the period when they would most likely have 
occurred. It seems he introduced the modern Hague 
methods among the red men, but they played a losing 
game with the inexorable demands of the march of 
progress. Since Conrad Weiser’s great work has mer- 
ited many volumes by eminent writers, it would be 
useless for me here today in so short a time to much 
more than refer to him as one of the world’s nation 
builders, the impress of whose labor for good will sur- 
vive for all time. 
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There was long continued and more or less bitter 
discussion between the English and Germans in regard | 
to public schools and the language to be taught in 
them; also whether the courts were to be conducted in 
the German or English language. Through this con- 
tention the idea got abroad that the Germans were op- 
posed to public schools. This is absolutely imcorrect, 
as the Germans have always been great students and 
apt scholars. Now everything has finally been Angli- 
cised, and you rarely find any one reading a German 
book, unless it be a student or an aged person receiv- 
ing comfort from a German Bible or prayer book. 

Some years ago they still taught German at the Pike 
schoolhouse, west of Lewisburg, and I believe Mr. 
Frank Getz and Mr. Francis Brown were the last Ger- 
man scholars, both being very proficient.. The tenacity 
with which the Pennsylvania German clung to his na- 
tive language is not unusual, as there are many par- 
allel cases. Wales is a country far less in extent and 
population than this part of Pennsylvania where Ger- 
man was most spoken. Wales has been subject to 
England for six hundred years, and yet, with English 
as an official language, one-half of the people in the 
cities and towns speak Welsh, while in the rural dis- 
tricts it is spoken exclusively. The same is true in 
Switzerland. Out of thirty-two departments, German 
is spoken exclusively in sixteen. 

Not long ago, while in Philadelphia, my friend Judge 
Ladener, a soldier and a German gentleman distin- 
guished in his community, pointed out the church 
wherein John Peter Gabrial Muhlenberg, a Lutheran 
minister, once preached. This is. the same Muhlen- 
berg who was born in Montgomery county, and later 
went to Virginia to spread the gospel. He was there 
preaching when the Revolutionary war broke out. One 
Sunday, after completing the service, he threw off his 
clerical gown, revealing a military uniform; he read 
his commission, and ordered the drums to beat for re- 
cruits. He became a major general, was sent to Con- 
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gress, and in 1801 was elected to the United States 
Senate from Pennsylvania. His brother Frederick 
was the first Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Such personal characteristics and mental power and 
physical courage quite commonly prevailed among the 
early-day Germans. 

We all know of the customs of the German people 
and something about their early bill of fare—sauer 
kraut, scrapple, schnitts and knepp, apple dumplings, 
apple butter, doughnuts, and noodle soup. Pale- 
looking New Englanders have just found out what 
good things they have been missing. And all of these 
edibles may now be found on the bill of fare of any 
first-class hotel in New York and Boston. 

The Pennsylvania German soon grew far away from 
the habits of the German peasant of the Fatherland 
even of today. He found more room here amidst his 
broad and well-cultivated acres. Nowhere in all the . 
world can you find such sunny, cheerful homes. And 
there is a loyalty, piety, and affection seldom found 
anywhere. ‘These qualities and characteristics are the 
sure rock of any nation, and are bound to weather any 
storm. 

I am not much concerned about the question of the 
diet or of the sunbonnet my mother or grandmother 
wore, nor whether my father and grandfather wore 
boots or congress gaiters, and stock collars, or any 
collars at all. It interests me to know, however, that 
they were good, frugal, patriotic, home-loving, God- 
fearing people. 

In the old days it is true that nearly every one, in- 
cluding the preachers, indulged in a moderate amount 
of stimulant, mostly rye whiskey or apple jack in the 
country and lager beer in the cities. But in recent 
years the Germans have had too much good sense to 
overindulge in that stimulant which has been commonly 
denominated ‘‘bug juice,’’ and which causes the float- 
ing kidney, diabetes, hobnail liver, and appendicitis. 
There is a good deal of talk about prohibition these 
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days, but the first prohibition convention was held in 
Philadelphia in 1721, when the question of doing some- 
thing to restrain the liquor traffic was considered. 
Even in those days many citizens, like Noah, became 
drunk from the fruits of the vine, and needed a re- 
straining influence. 

Road building in the early days was not so much of 
a cinch as it is now. We did not have a State treasury 
surplus of twenty millions and large amounts available 
for the use of the people in building highways. It was 
hard enough to subdue the wilderness, and out of an 
unbroken forest make fertile fields, and far more diffi- 
cult to make roads. In 1686 a road was made from 
Philadelphia to Trenton; in 1729 one was built from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster; then another from Phila- 
delphia to Lehigh county. 

No wonder the Indian pictures as his heaven a happy 
hunting ground! And indeed would you and I want 
any finer place than that dreamed of by the silent man 
of the forest? William Penn wrote home to England 
on one occasion as follows: ‘‘Wild pigeons come in 
clouds; wild turkeys are large and fat; some weigh 46 
pounds; some that weigh 30 pounds are sold for a 
shilling; and deer can be bought for two shillings and 
sixpence; the streams are full of fish; the Indians often 
bring seven or eight deer at a time; geese and ducks, 
wild swan and pheasants they are plenty.’’ What a 
picnic for Captain Sober, Morrison Beale, Scott Ritter, 
Evie Benner, Martin Reed, Frank Troxell, Dr. Me- 
Cleery, Frank Donehower, and the rest of the shooters 
of this section! 

The Quaker had a poor opinion of lawyers and doc- 
tors. Until 1701 they did not consider courts neces- 
sary. When they were established they were empow- 
ered to make final settlement of all disputes. The 
judges wore three-cornered hats, and were very solemn 
looking. Their very appearance gave the common 
spectator a shock of awe. The criminal code before 
the Revolution bordered on savagery. For some of- 
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fenses malefactors were branded with hot irons; ears 
were cut off; they were whipped at the post, and nailed 
up by the ears and made to stand in the pillory in the 
market place. Some of these laws were repealed in 
1786 and some in 1790. In these days judges were a 
sort of royal appendage; today they are in office on 
their good behavior; some of them wear no hats at all, 
even on the street, but no offense is taken as long as 
they are just while serving on the bench. At the first 
Colonial Assembly in 1683 William Penn was the boss, 
and he managed the job as adroitly as Senator Quay 
once handled all our State conventions. At this as- 
sembly an enterprising member, who had evidently 
been turned down by a young lady friend, wanted a 
law passed to encourage matrimony; another fellow, 
who was somewhat shy of a wardrobe, wanted it made 
unlawful for any one to have more than two suits of 
clothing—one for summer and one for winter. This 
sort of legislation would not please our German friends 
Oppenheimer and Wolf Freedman, the Sunbury cloth- 
iers, nor even John Wanamaker nor Colonel Dewart. 
This law, if now operative, would spoil Col. William 
Dewart’s four o’clock change, as I understand he now 
has forty suits, ten overcoats, fifteen hats, and one 
thousand neckties. It was made unlawful to tell a lie 
in conversation, even when talking to a politician when 
soliciting votes; for stealing hogs you got thirty lashes, 
which was hardly enough; parents were required to 
see that their children could read and write at twelve 
years. These days, at ten years our children can read 
and write and talk, not only English, but several other 
languages, say the Psalms forward and backward, and 
come home at four o’clock in the afternoon with 
enough arithmetical problems for solution to give a 
horse or a professor of mathematics a headache. Hats 
off to Thaddeus Stevens, and so much for the world’s 
greatest public school system! 

The politics of the Pennsylvania German, as well as 
the politics of other nationalities, seem in many in- 
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stances to be a matter of location. Take, for instance, 
the vote in Berks and Lancaster counties on the ques- 
tion of holding the Constitutional Convention of 1784. 
The vote in Berks county was 5,269 for a convention 
and 10,905 against; the vote in Lancaster was 16,862 
for a convention and only 116 against. It is reported 
by a historian, whom I consulted, that a German 
farmer living near Easton said, during some political 
agitation, that he did not see the need of so many par- 
ties—that the Democrats and Lutherans were enough. 
On his death bed he is reported to have said to his son, — 
‘‘T never voted anything but the Democratic ticket, 
and I want you to stick to the party.’’ Right over 
there in Union and Snyder counties we have politics 
just as strong the other way. Most of the Mennonite 
and Amish division of the Pennsylvania Germans, as 
well as Quakers in the earlier days, took little or no 
interest in politics on account of the attending conten- 
tions. In the olden days, when politics got well 
warmed up and discussions were heated around elec- 
tion time, such a thing as a real fist fight was not un- 
usual. The Mennonite, Amish, and Quakers, rather 
than smite a brother, preferred to keep out of the — 
range of trouble. It has come to pass, however, that 
you can no longer avoid, and should not attempt to 
avoid, political responsibilities in a country that is built 
on politics. By the very nature of our institutions we 
have politics all the time, and it is only by agitation 
and constant vigilance and discussion that this country 
can continue to be a republic by the people. Neverthe- 
less, there is something beautiful and really ideal about 
the principles of the Mennonites, Dunkers, Amish, and 
Quakers. I once had a very dear friend, now long 
since dead, Rev. Elias Riehl by name, who lived up the 
beautiful Buffalo valley. While he was not in posses- 
sion of class achievement medals, nor did he boast of 
being a man of letters, yet he could preach the gospel 
and quote scripture with an ease and freedom and vol- 
ume that would make the average preacher feel like 
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going back to the Bible and studying his lesson all over 
again. He did not think it necessary that there should 
be wars among men; he did not like strife of any kind; 
he told me that if all the people would adjust their af- 
fairs and differences as he and his people did, there 
would be no need of bristling guns and ranked bat- 
talions, of court-houses and lawyers, and every asser- 
tion uttered was backed by a passage of scripture. 
Strange contradiction, is it not, that one holding such 
views in these days should be called a back number, 
when in truth the great moral and intellectual struggle 
of the century is to bring about just such a condition 
as that for which Rev. Riehl contended! Of course it 
was this German sect only that held to principles which 
precluded the taking up of arms in war, or to march 
in a wide-awake procession, or to grow enthusiastic at 
a political meeting. History records the fact, how- 
ever, that your ancestors and mine, taken as a whole, 
were warlike enough, starting, as they did, in the pre- 
historic days by battering away at the gates of impe- 
rial, pagan Rome, and manifesting a ready disposition 
to unsheath the sword in any emergency. 
Washington’s mounted bodyguard was led by Major 
Herr, and consisted of nearly all Germans; Colonel 
Shaffer, a Pennsylvania German, successfully de- 
fended Wheeling from a large Indian force; one of the 
noted Indian fighters in the Ohio valley was Ludwig 
Witzel, a German; German officers of every rank, and 
privates, too, were there in number. Germans only 
had rifles in the Revolution, and with rifles the war 
was won, as also the Far West from the Indians; also 
in the war with Mexico, and the second war with Eng- 
land, and in that mighty conflict fought for the preser- 
vation of the Union, which rocked the world, there 
were companies and regiments of men from every val- 
ley, and mostly Germans. But for the loyalty of the 
Germans of Pennsylvania who descended from the set- 
tlers who came here prior to the Revolution, together 
with the German people who settled in the great North- 
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west in more recent years, the South would have gone 
with her slave empire and the Union been left broken 
and dissevered. 

The Constitution of the United States was framed in 
Pennsylvania; we have the greatest steel mills here; 
Pennsylvania was the home of the national govern- 
ment for many years, and the president of the first 
Congress was Frederick Muhlenberg; all the American 
wars were financed in Pennsylvania; the world’s great- 
est battleships are made on the banks of the Delaware 
river; we have here a university which equals any other 
in the world; there are scores of other universities 
which are doing great work; we yearly furnish a 
princely sum for public education, surpassing in this 
respect every other American State; hospitals and 
public roads; Dr. C. C. Harrison boasts of his German 
ancestry, and so did Dr. William Pepper; Cramps, the 
great ship builders, are Germans; the country’s great- 
est merchant is John Wanamaker, a German; for the 
benefit of any social snobbery that might not think the 
Pennsylvania German has a place in the social cotillion 
we would refer to the exclusive circles of Philadelphia, 
the Rittenhouse-Biddle-Wistar-Cadwallader homes of 
social distinction, all of them German. Fewer Ger- 
mans have attained prominence as jurists than some 
other nationalities have, or rather in the early days 
they failed to grab any of the high places on the bench, 
and but for Judge Jerre Black, Christopher Heydrick, 
and Justice Hey Brown there would be little to say 
about the Pennsylvania Germans in connection with 
the higher courts or common pleas bench. However, 
very many able men occupied judicial positions, among 
them Judges Albright, Metzger, Bittinger, Penny- 
packer, Beitler, Weand, Swartz, Solly, Yerkes, Stout, 
Trexler, Ermantrout, Endlick, Khrgood, McClure, 
Bucher, Rockefeller, Moyer, Hew Landis, Kessler, 
Smith, Wanner, Capp, Kunkel, Kooser, Krebs, Rep- 
pert, Slagle, Shaffer. Herman, Weiss, Taadenen Hill, 
Longenecker, and Furst. 
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One year after the foundation of Philadelphia a 
school was opened; Nazareth Hall, a normal school, the 
first in America, was opened in 1807; the Moravians 
established a seminary in 1749; Sunday schools were 
established as early as 1744; Daniel Pastorius, a Ger- 
man colonist, could read and write Spanish, English, 
French, Italian, Greek, and Latin; Peter Miller, a 
Pennsylvania German, translated the Declaration of 
Independence into seven languages; one of the most 
remarkable documents known in any colony is an in- 
strument filed 150 years ago, signed by two hundred 
Pennsylvania Germans, and only one was compelled * 
to make his mark; prior to the Revolution there were 
more books printed by the German people in Pennsyl- 
vania, and they had more printing presses than all of 
the people in the whole of the New York and New Eng- 
land colonies; the first free library in Pennsylvania 
was in Philadelphia; New Berlin, sixty years ago, 
turned out seven weekly and monthly newspapers and 
periodicals; the Germans printed the Bible in full the 
first of any in America; Bethlehem had the first water 
works and fire engine; the greatest surgeon of modern 
times was Dr. Gross, a German; Rothermel, the great 
artist who painted ‘‘Gettysburg,’’ was a German; a 
German established the first paper mill in America in 
1690; Christopher Witt made the first clock and the 
first pipe organ; the first mathematician of note in 
America was’ Rittenhouse; Pennsylvania voted 
$500,000 for the Union the day Sumter was fired upon, 
and she sent the first troops io Lincoln in 1861; at 
Long Island, Colonel John Peter Kechlein and his 
Pennsylvania riflemen stood their ground against the 
British until some companies lost 79 men out of 100; 
Pennsylvania farmers’ wives furnished the soldiers of 
Valley Forge with home-made blankets; the first pro- 
test against slavery came from the German Friends of 
Germantown; in 1838 Governor Ritter made a bold 
stand against slavery in his message to the legisla- 
ture—he was a Pennsylvania German; editor Sauer, of 
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Germantown, was a master of all trades; he is said to 
have been quite competent at at least thirty trades— 
was a tailor, a printer, surgeon, apothecary, clock 
maker, bookbinder, tool manufacturer, ete.; Wilham 
Dean Howells, America’s most popular writer today, 
and Colonel Thomas C. Zimmerman, journalist and 
poet, trace their ancestry to the Palatinate; Dr. H. 
Harbaugh, the sweet hymn writer; Dr. Chester A. 
Hartranft, ex-president of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, is a German, and so was Bayard Taylor in part. 
Among the many instructors and leaders in the educa- 
~ tional world will be recalled Dr. S. Haldeman, Dr. S. 
Gross, Daniel Pastorius, Dr. Jos. Leidy, Dr. Ziegler, 
Dr. Valentine, Prof. Chas. Rudy, Christopher Dock, 
Prof. Daniel Rupp, Prof. Seidensticker, Dr. Gearhart, 
Dr. Brown, Dr. Born; and of today, Dr. Groff, Dr. 
Brumbaugh, Dr. N. C. Schaffer, Prof. D. P. Stapleton, 
Prof. Conser, Dr. Henry Houck, Dr. Dimm, Dr. Gobble, 
Dr. Tustin. 

Just as the pages of Cesar and Tacitus record the 
virtues of the German people found in the north of 
Europe before the time of Christ, so might a great his- 
torian of today spend a lifetime gathering together the 
story of the real knighthood of the German people in 
every sphere of action in the world’s history. 

Nearly every physician in Northumberland, Mifflin, 
Union, and Snyder counties is of German descent; 
most of the lawyers and county officials are the same; 
. your representatives in the lower house at Harrisburg 
and State senators, as well as your congressmen, have 
come straight down the line of German descent; Gov- 
ernor Snyder, sturdy and honest, came from Selins- 
grove, across the river; Governor Beaver, a German, 
was born in Perry county, and the most recent German 
in the gubernatorial chair was Governor Pennypacker ; 
years agone John Andrew Schultz, Joseph Heister, 
George Wolf, Joseph Ritner, Francis R. Shunk, Wm. 
Bigler, and that dashing soldier, the Murat of the re- 
bellion, through whose daring leadership the Union 
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troops of Pennsylvania soil won so many notable vic- 
tories, General John F. Hartranft; and the youngest 
major general of the Civil War was Major General G. 
F’. Pennypacker; Judge H. M. McClure and Judge J. 
M. Woods, now sitting on the bench in this section, 
were born and raised among Germans in Union county, 
and are both more German than Scotch-Irish. 

Every one of these was a German, and notwithstand- 
ing what has been said in jest about Germans wearing 
long whiskers, every one of these German governors 
had a smooth face, excepting a mustache worn by 
Hartranft. There were many preachers of great. 
power of German extraction who proclaimed the gospel 
in this section and ministered to the pioneers in primi- 
tive as well as modern days. Dr. Michael Schlatterer 
organized the Reformed Church in America; Dr. 
Henry A. Muhlenberg organized the Lutheran Church 
in America; Rev. Dr. Edward Wolf, the late head of 
the Theological Seminary of Gettysburg, and recently 
deceased, was one of the most profound scholars of 
the century; Rev. Dr. Henry Harbaugh was another; 
Rey. Dr. Parsons, who for forty years preached in Sun- 
bury, was one of the noblest and most Godlike men this 
section ever knew; and there were men of the high type 
of Dr. Born, Dr. Ziegler, Rev. Anspach, Dr. Fink, the 
two. Bishops Bowman, Rev. Dr. Stapleton, Rev. Mich- 
ael Schlatter, Rev. Dr. Gearhart, father of our own 
Dr. R. L. Gearhart, of Lewisburg, who is no less a 
scholar and distinguished pulpit orator than his emi- 
nent father, who died recently at the age of ninety 
years, after a most notable and noble lifework of 
achievement. One of America’s greatest orators to- 
day is Clarence FE’. Huth, a German living at Shamokin; 
one of the most capable and popular prosecuting attor- 
neys Northumberland county has ever had is Herbert 
Cummings, a German, born and raised near Montan- 
don. Distinguished as any in our wars were Pennsy]l- 
vania Germans. General Muhlenberg is, of course, 
first on the list; General Custer, the picturesque, dash- 
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ing cavalryman and Indian fighter; General John D. 
Imboden; Rear Admiral Winfield 8S. Schley, who shot 
away forever the yellow and red colors of Spain on the 
curving shores of Cuba; General James Cameron, 
whose monument adorns the public park of Sunbury, 
went away from this valley wearing the colors of his 
country, to be shot to death at Bull Run while leading 
his troops before the enemy; General Cameron, who 
never again returned to see his beautiful country seat 
near Milton, was of German extraction; General Wm. 
McCall, who took Fort Steadman, and returned to the 
fair valley of Union county a brigadier general at 21 
years, was reared in the mountains of Union county 
among Germans; General J. P. 8. Gobin, distinguished 
in war, in law, and statesmanship, was a Sunburian by 
birth, and a German who lives today honored by all 
favored with his acquaintance; General Grebel, Gen- 
eral Schnure, General Heitzelman, and General Haupt 
were all Germans. 

As one of many instances in which the Pennsylvania 
German families enlisted for all the wars, and how 
sacredly they hold the honor of their country, I eall 
attention to the Pennypacker family, of which the late 
governor is now the head. This family furnished the 
Continental army with one captain, one lieutenant, one 
ensign, one corporal, and one private. T’wo members 
served in the war of 1812 and three in the Mexican 
war. In the war for the Union this family furnished 
two major generals, an adjutant general, a colonel, a 
surgeon, an assistant surgeon, two captains, one lieu- 
tenant, five sergeants, eight corporals, one musician, 
and sixty-five enlisted men. 

It is conceded that the Logan Guards, of Lewistown, 
upon the call of Lincoln, were the first to report in 
Washington, while Snyder, Northumberland, and Mif- 
flin counties sent their full quota of men. Union county 
was represented there in that awful strife with twelve 
hundred brave men, Andrew Gregg Tucker at their 
head, who was shot to death at Gettysburg. 
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One of the greatest ironmasters of the country is a 
German. I refer to Mr. Chas. M. Schwab. I am per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Schwab, and know that 
he has a warm side for the Pennsylvania German. 
Quite an interesting incident occurred not long ago, 
which should cause not only the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, but every one else in Pennsylvania, to warm up 
to Mr. Schwab. The incident is this: A student at 
State College was given as a subject for an essay, 
‘<The Pennsylvania German.’’ Like myself, the young 
man was at first at a loss to get such information as 
might be authentic and interesting. It so happened 
that at that time Mrs. Wm. Forster was residing at 
State College, and, being a subscriber to the Lewis- 
burg Saturday News, had been reading some articles 
on the ‘‘ Pennsylvania German’’ contributed by Dr. G. 
G. Groff, of Bucknell University. From these articles 
the student gathered his information, and Mrs. 
Schwab, happening to be present when the essay was 
read, was so pleased that it led up to the donation by 
her husband of two hundred thousand dollars for the 
construction of an auditorium, which is today one of 
the finest buildings in America. And, furthermore, 
Mr. Schwab took this young man into his employ at a 
good salary. So much for some one being posted on 
the Pennsylvania German—and the person in this in- 
stance being Dr. Groff, the credit after all for the 
auditorium must really go to him. | 

But back of it all beat two great, sympathetic hearts. 
This magnificent bestowal was not the first made by 
Mr. and Mrs. Schwab. Side by side with Mr. Schwab 
went his benefactress wife into the valley of Allegheny, 
and there they erected one of the world’s greatest in- 
dustrial schools. This man and woman of German de- 
scent united their charities that a place might be given 
for 1,600 young men to learn a trade and become useful 
citizens; and then again, as though answering a heaven 
eall to be merciful and helpful to God’s unfortunate 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Schwab built on Staten Island, 
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by the sea, a home for indigent cripples, where, through 
their beneficence, life’s burden might be lightened and 
sunshine admitted into their clouded lives. And now 
I take pleasure in making the announcement of a new 
benefaction, as great as any yet bestowed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Schwab. Last Saturday I had a conversation 
with Mr. Schwab while in New York, and he then and 
there told me that he and Mrs. Schwab contemplated 
erecting at State College the greatest industrial de- 
partment in the country, an adjunct to this institution, 
where your son and my son may go and learn how to 
become world workers, useful citizens, and masters of | 
mechanical achievement. All of this means steps for- 
ward toward that goal of accomplishment and march 
to the millennium directed by divine injunction. Great 
indeed is the monument Mr. and Mrs. Schwab are 
building for posterity; into the hearts and lives and 
homes of countless thousands their benefactions will 
go; more lasting than sculptured marble or pagan 
bronze, this work for humanity makes its mark upon 
Christianity and civilization; it is instantaneous in its 
effect and as lasting as time; it proves the unselfish- 
ness of the donors as well as their humanity, which, 
after all, is the true gauge of real manhood and woman- 
hood. The glory of plumed conquerors, the social tri- 
umphs of tinseled and powdered dames, can only be 
ephemeral, quickly returning to dry bones and dust 
and ashes. But benefactions like these help the uplift- 
ing of humanity, reinforces the world’s power for 
good; they become part of the divine enginery, work- 
ing step by step out of the darkness into the light, and » 
when names now greater than that of Schwab are long 
forgotten, the centuries will look back upon and bless 
this noble German man and noble German woman for 
helping to strengthen the weak places in this great and 
at present incomprehensible scheme of life. 

From back in the uplands skirting Hartleton, in 
Union county, came a lad of German extraction, first 
to Lewisburg, then to Sunbury, then into the wider 
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fields of action and achievement in Philadelphia and 
New York, where he has met the hardest and keenest 
kind of competition, winning marked success on the in- 
dustrial battleground of the country, and making a 
proud place for himself in the business world and as a 
true philanthropist. I refer to Mr. Robert F. 
Whitmer. | 

The success of Mr. Whitmer’s partner, Mr. Chas. 
Steele, also demonstrates what brains and honest and 
constant effort will do when backed by German an- 
cestry. 

Today this whole region of Pennsylvania, mighty 
empire that it is, with all the traditions of country and 
home, is dominated financially, socially, and politically 
by the descendants of the good old pioneers of the Pal- 
atinate. It would be useless to undertake to enumer- 
ate the many families of German antecedents who are 
doing effective things around and about this neighbor- 
hood, but in a somewhat more modern and approved 
way than did their great-grandfathers. If you care to 
do any kind of business in this section of Pennsylvania, 
it would be well to get acquainted with the families of 
Schnure, Davis, Wagenseller, Swineford, Mohn, Dief- 
fenderfer, Dietrich, Seebold, Walter, Witmer, Kulp, 
Keyser, Kauffman, Young, Ranck, Slear, Meek, Kline, 
Shindel, Brown, Creagor, Wolfe, Schreyer, Cornelius, 
Shaffer, Krouse, App, Schoch, Reish, Glover, Lincoln, 
Noll, Middlesworth, Smith, Moyer, and Dreisbach, all 
Germans, and sturdy, high-class people, who stand for 
justice and right living. 

There are many forceful men of German descent in 
this immmediate neighborhood, among them Simon 
Wolverton, distinguished as a lawyer and a citizen of 
the highest type; George Deppen, for long years vir- 
tually a part of the Packer Bank, trustworthy, compe- 
tent, and a descendant from distinguished German 
ancestry; Judge Savidge, clear headed and just; Col- 
onel Clement, lawyer, orator, and soldier; Henry E. 
Davis, descendant from the old and respected Davis 
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and Swineford families of Snyder county, received his 
early education in the Packer Bank, and is methodical 
and exact, as well as successful; David Attig, a compe- — 
tent railrodd man, with the Pennsylvania system for 
forty years; James C. Packer, the son of a most schol- 
arly, dignified, courtly gentleman, and of a mother 
whose charity and goodness were great, inherited the 
characteristics of both parents, and is doing a munifi- 
cent work in this section. Historians tell us that the 
Camerons are more of German than Scotch extraction. 
We might mention many more gentlemen of affairs in 
these neighboring counties who have good parentage 
and good opportunity. Does it not fill us with won- 
derment when we recall what our grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers accomplished with so little aid? 
For honesty of purpose, for common-sense business 
qualities and ability, how much do we of today ‘‘have 
on’’ these men of sixty years ago? 

Who has anything on the late William Cameron as 
a business man and fortune builder; the late Eli Shfer 
as a statesman, with a career extending through the 
Pennsylvania assembly, the State senate, once State 
treasurer and twice secretary of the Commonwealth; 
Attorneys Miller, Linn, Van Gezer, Wolfe, Woods, and 
Greenough, who left great reputations as lawyers; as 
did Slenker, the auditor general, resident of New Ber- 
lin, with whom Judge Bucher read law. Is there a 
stronger editor today in all this section than were 
Hicholtz, Purdy, John R. Cornelius, Meginnes? Judge 
John Walls, of Lewisburg, distinguished himself on 
the judicial bench and legislative council. Can you 
find anywhere men of more simple honesty, brains, and 
wider business grasp than were possessed by the late 
Jonathan Wolfe, Henry Gast, Augustus Schreyer, 
John Datesman, Thos. Schwenck, W. D. Himmelreich, 
Wm. Whitmer, Philip Billmeyer, Dr. Rooke, Ira Clem- 
ent, Mark Halfpenny, Henry G. Wolfe, John Church, 
and Wm. Young? Or, as a jurist, J. C. Bucher, now 
retired, and Burd and Capp, pioneer business men? 
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Jack Cummings, Ner Middlesworth, and Colonel Tag- 
gart, as politicians, cajolers, and vote-getters have no 
equals; Colonel Eyer, Colonel Schnure, and Colonel 
Neese were business men who knew how to be exact 
and succeed; R. V. P. Lincoln and John A. Gundy were 
two highly educated gentlemen who were farmers, like 
Hon. Wm. L. Nesbit of today; James Pollock, con- 
gressman and governor; Franklin Bound and A. H. 
Dill, lawyers, statesmen, and orators; General James 
Cameron, General Wm. McCall, General Cadwallader, 
Captain Davis, and General Beaver, soldiers distin- 
guished on the field of battle. } 

These men of this region in the peaceful walks of 
life could organize bridge companies and build bridges 
across this wide Susquehanna; they organized and suc- 
cessfully operated some of the first banks in Pennsyl- 
vania; they organized and operated railroads; they 
made good on the floor of legislative bodies, and when- 
ever war threatened and disaster seemed imminent, 
they quickly turned the plowshare into a sword and 
made prompt response by marching to the front. Some 
of these men whom I have mentioned never went to 
school a week. Some had less than a year at school, 
and yet what wonderful men they were who educated 
themselves, and what an inspiration it should be for 
young men of these times to be industrious and honest 
and to work! 

I might add that the descendants of these men have 
learned so well about housekeeping, and are so thrifty, 
that the sheriff of Northumberland county is complain- 
ing about poor business, the sheriff of Union county 
finds time to go on the road as agent for a brick com- 
pany, and the sheriff of Snyder county works in a tan- 
nery, and no one wants the job in Mifflin county. 

To record the story of the German pioneer heroism, 
the long battle with wilderness and savage foe, the 
learned piety of the missionary Count Zenzendorf, the 
triumphs in legislative council, in executive direction, 
in the charge of battle for home and country, would 
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fill more volumes than one could read in a lifetime. 
The suecess in civil life, the triumphs of preacher and 
teacher, and works accomplished by the Germans in ~ 
every direction of mechanics and labor; the love of 
home, loyalty to family and friends, that hospitality 
and benevolence that have everywhere been born with 
the inculeation of the story of the Redeemer’s life, 
have all produced fruit as we see it reflected in the 
lives of the descendants of the men and women who 
peopled this great region and made it one of God’s 
garden spots of peace and contentment. . 

A great community, indeed, where there is plain liv- 
ing and high thinking; where today, when required, 
there is a preference for cleanly poverty and honest 
sparcity to luxury on credit! * Well, indeed, has some 
one said that it is wise to take your best coat to the 
city, but always take your best sermon and best speech 
to the country. | 

Our German ancestors have been largely instru- 
mental in bequeathing us a great land. How are you 
and I to meet the grave questions in a country like this, 
and questions, too, which are constantly coming to the 
front for solution? 

The Yellow Peril has alarmed many people. But it 
is not to be feared. The whole Eastern proposition is 
simply one of big world politics. It is very clear to 
my mind that with the swift advances of Russia upon 
the Chinese Empire, it was well understood among the 
three great Christian, civilized, and commercial na- 
tions of the earth—United States, England, and Ger- 
many—that Japan might go forth and curb the 
aspirations of the White Czar. For Russia to have 
secured full sway in China meant a wall around that 
empire higher than that one found there by the first 
white traveler, Marco Palo, in the sixteenth century. 
With an open China for the world means no end of 
commerce for these great powers. The Chinaman is 
an enigma. He is a weird proposition as to his re- 
ligious and social habits, but if we can get each one of 
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the four hundred million Chinamen to consume from 
one to four dollars’ worth more of the world’s manu- 
factured products a year than they do now, that will 
hold the foreign trade of these three great countries 
mentioned in fine balance for centuries to come, besides 
opening the eyes of slumbering China to a new civiliza- 
tion. And when all has been said and done, this is 
about what Japan’s war with Russia meant. The 
United States are too far away, while the royal fami- 
lies of England and Germany are too closely related 
with that of Russia for direct hostilities to have been 
inaugurated by either of these powers. So the little 
Jap was chosen to check Russian aggression in the 
East. This success has swelled the Jap’s head for a 
time, but I venture the-assertion that no matter what 
may or may not occur in the realm of diplomacy, the 
one thing certain to transpire will be an ultimate com- 
pact between the United States, England, and Ger- 
many, the three great Christian countries, the com- 
mercial and most powerful nations looking to peace, 
and if war with any Yellow Race comes, their guns will 
bristle side by side, their fleets will float together, and 
their soldiers will march to the same music. 

Dr. Pepper’s motto was ‘‘Repose Elsewhere,’’ and 
from the pace we are going it would seem that most of 
us have adopted this same motto, which has so little in 
it for the loafer. 

It was the star of Bethlehem, 2,000 years ago, that 
gave humanity hope of ultimate redemption; it was an 
empty tomb at Jerusalem, a thousand years later, that 
caused the Crusaders to gather at eight different times 
and combat the Saracens; it was the savagery of 
French soldiers that turned the faces of the Palatines 
to America. Out of this campaign for religious and 
political rights came the first thought of real human 
liberty among the masses. The contest for human lib- 
erty has shaken and shattered empires. John Bright, 
the great English commoner, said, ‘‘You might look 
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back over the zigzag march of centuries, and see but 
little there of human liberty for mankind.’’ 

The first time liberty was made secure was when the © 
guns of the Wilderness answered the guns of Lexing- 
ton. Now that liberty is secure, and the sovereign 
will resides among the people, there is another conflict 
as vast and vital, and one that will be hard fought. 
That is the closing of the gulf that yawns between the 
mighty corporate and trust interests and the industrial 
classes. 

We must now stand straight up in our boots and take 
notice that we are this very hour engaged in a gigantic 
battle for the readjustment of social and economic con- 
ditions. There does not now exist an exact balance 
between these great elements, and in a peaceful, com- 
mon sense, orderly way the great masses of industrial 
workers must receive a more equitable share of God’s 
blessings. | 

We have a great, brave President—a real Dutch- 
man—who will continue in office until March 4, 1909, 
and possibly for four years longer. The whole coun- 
try seems to be of the opinion that he is working along 
right lines, and the people are giving him their united 
support, although there are those who believe that to 
go too fast and too far may defeat the very objects 
sought to be attained. However this may be, during 
the next ten years, and every year, for all that, every 
man and.every woman should be a politician, for within 
these ten years will be worked out to final conclusion 
questions that will either bring continued happiness or 
curse this land for many years. It will take all the 
patriotic and moral force and strength of the American 
people to meet this multiplication of social and eco- 
nomic emergencies. With more than a million immi-’ 
grants, many of whom are of low intellectual type, 
coming here every year; the race question, and the 
attending constitutional complications investing it; 
with anarchistic tendencies always abroad; with the 
new and hellish order recently brought into being 
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called the ‘‘Black Hand,’’ now grasping at our very 
throats, we have indeed need to be politicians, and very 
active ones. | 
I have no patience with the professional agitator 
and demagogue, who through selfish design goes up 
and down the highways inflaming the unthinking 
masses, instilling hatred, and making anarchists. A 
rich man, if he is a true American, is a blessing; a 
miser is a menace to society and to progress; the poor 
man possesses rights just as full under the law of God 
and of our land as the rich man, and as long as he 
obeys the laws he is as good as any other man. No 
matter what a man’s occupation, so long as it is honor- 
able; no matter how meagre his possessions, if he is a 
good citizen he should be a brother; and it will only 
happen when the chasm between capital and labor 
widens, and the social distinction between rich and 
poor broadens into a breach wherein caste is recog- 
nized, will the Republic totter and fall. This kind of a 
country, by the very nature of our institutions, can 
and will endure because our citizens will stand together 
for intellectual development, liberty, and social equal- 
ity. We must be uplifters and upbuilders, helping 
each other to better ways and better things. 
Confronted with the astounding fact that only six 
per cent. of our population ever get beyond the public 
schools, and that only three per cent. graduate from 
our colleges, it means that the hope of our nation lies 
in the ‘‘little red schoolhouse.’’ That is the institu- 
tion that has been the nursery of patriots and the coun- 
try’s strong, sustaining arm in the past. The whole 
proposition working for human progress and the social 
and economic adjustment is to avoid in these evolu- 
tions extremes, and to be orderly. The thrifty man 
has a right to his competency, and his spendthrift, im- 
provident neighbor cannot complain; but the ‘‘square 
deal’’ policy, which guarantees equal and exact jus- 
tice—which means a railroad rate and taxation to rich 
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and poor alike—is the policy that must and will ulti- 
mately be in full and harmonious operation. 

The patriots of the past did well their duty. Let us 
do ours. Let us teach our children, as we have tried to 
do today, the story of self-sacrifice for a country; teach 
it to, and if necessary pound it into the immigrants 
who these days come to our shores, and, if they will 
not learn, send them back. Far better, indeed, to delay 
the development of the country and have the work un- 
done, than that there should be a ‘‘Black Hand’’ to 
make day and night hideous, and cause people to shrink 
from the uplifted hand of the heartless, murderous 
assassin who does not comprehend the beauty of civil- 
ization and of Christ. Let the patriotic lesson be writ- 
ten where every boy and every girl may read it, so that 
they may feel in their little hearts that this is a land of 
liberty for all time and all ages. 

Let us teach them that our flag of stripes and the 
field of blue, where God has scattered his stars, repre- 
sent the honor of men and the purity of women, the 
rule of right and the supremacy of the law. Let every 
true American unfold the emblem of liberty and kiss it, 
and unfurl it to the breeze as the ensign of blessing to 
all men. It represents the blood of our fathers and 
the tears of our mothers. It is the Iliad of our nation, 
the history of our families, and was written by the 
sword of liberty in letters of flame. 


QO, this is the flag of all our land, 
And we shall revere no other, 
And he who loves the symbol fair 

Shall be to us a brother. 
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